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Week Ending Friday, February 18, 1983 


Fiscal Year 1984 Budget 


Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 12, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

Today, all over our land, we remember 
the birth of one of our greatest sons, Abra- 
ham Lincoln—the self-educated backwoods- 
man who became a lawyer, Congressman, 
and President. Whoever would understand 
in their hearts the meaning of America will 
find it in the life of Abe Lincoln. 

' was told once that if you stand to one 
side of his statue at the Lincoln Memorial, 
you can see the profile of a man of strength 
and wisdom, and by standing on the other 
side, the profile of a man of compassion. 
Well, I did that, and it’s true. He taught us 
the true meaning of “We, the people... .” 
He made us understand that no man is 
good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other’s consent. And he lived by his 
words. “I am not bound to win, but am 
bound to be true.” 

In the spirit of Lincoln, America has car- 
ried forward the dream of democracy, guar- 
anteeing political rights for all her citizens. 
And as our nation has matured, we have 
sought to meet more fully the obligations 
that spring from our national conscience. In 
the history of mankind, there has never 
been a people who've strived harder or 
done more than we Americans to help all 
who are truly in need. 

This administration is committed to carry 
on that tradition. When the first stage of 
our economic program was passed a year 
and a half ago, I said, “America now has an 
economic plan for her future. We’re going 
forward, and we're not leaving anyone 
behind.” Well, getting our economy back 
on sound footing has been a long, tough 
haul, and the job isn’t done yet. But evi- 
dence grows that the worst of what we in- 
herited is behind us. The economy is im- 
proving. Recovery has begun. 


What about the second part of our 
pledge—to make sure no one in America is 
left behind? Now, I know that some have 
charged that the social safety net is in 
shreds. Well, if I may quote Lincoln one 
more time, “Truth is generally the best vin- 
dication against slander.” 

By and large, our administration is being 
criticized for our sincere and, I might add, 
long overdue attempts to target benefits to 
the truly needy and to reduce benefits for 
those who should be able to manage for 
themselves. 

Now, let me give you a few figures: Wel- 
fare, medical, nutrition, and housing assist- 
ance for our most needy citizens, plus com- 
pensation for the unemployed, is almost 
one-fourth, 24 percent higher in the fiscal 
1984 budget than it was in 1981. In our 
fiscal year 1984 budget we’ve proposed $93 
billion in assistance for the needy and un- 
employed. Twenty-three years ago, the 
Federal Government wasn’t spending $93 
billion on its entire budget. 

Look at one specific area—nutrition as- 
sistance programs. The doom and gloom 
criers have been having a lot of fun with 
the charge that we’re increasing hunger. 
Well, the facts are this administration is 
committed to providing adequate nutrition- 
al assistance to all who need it. And we’re 
fulfilling that commitment. The Federal 
Government is subsidizing 95 million meals 
a day. Meal subsidies are now being target- 
ed more heavily than ever toward children 
from low-income households. Nutrition 
standards are being maintained. More 
people are receiving food stamps than ever 
before, and average benefits per person 
have grown at a rate faster than food price 
inflation. Yes, there has been a slight reduc- 
tion in the number of school lunches, but 
that’s because there’s been a reduction in 
enrollment. 

Here’s another myth from the misery 
merchants: They've frightened too many 
Americans dependent on social security into 
believing our administration would take 
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away their checks. I have pledged repeated- 
ly that we have only one goal—to save a 
system badly in need of repair. The best 
thing that could happen to social security is 
to get it out of the news, out of politics, and 
back into the confidence of the American 
people. With cooperation from the Con- 
gress, we can pass the Social Security Com- 
mission’s bipartisan plan and start to do just 
that. 

What about their charge that we’re slash- 
ing spending on social programs to spend 
more on defense? Well, it’s true that we’re 
requesting $1.6 trillion in defense spending 
over the next 5 years. But Ill bet you 
haven’t heard that during this same period, 
spending budgeted for entitlement pro- 
grams will be over $2 trillion or $500 billion 
more than defense. What we propose to 
spend on defense is a much smaller part of 
the Federal budget and our total economy 
than was being spent 10, 20, 30 years ago. 
Yet the threat to America’s freedom is 
greater than it was in those earlier times. 

So, let me repeat, far from trying to de- 
stroy what is best in our system of humane, 
free government, we're doing everything 
we can to save it by slowing down the de- 
structive rate of growing in taxes and 
spending and by pruning non-essential pro- 
grams. This way enough resources will be 
left to meet the requirements of the truly 
needy, and we will meet the challenge of 
fairness. The most unfair situation was the 
one our people were trapped in before, 
when record inflation, taxes, and interest 
rates were slamming shut the gates of pros- 
perity on every American family. We’re out 
of that trap now. If we work together, we 
can have a healthy and lasting economic 
recovery. 

As Lincoln once said in another turbulent 
time, “If we do not make common cause to 
save the good old ship of the Union on this 
voyage, nobody will have a chance to pilot 
her on another voyage.” 

Well, America met her test then. With 
your help, we’ll do it again. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Young Presidents Organization 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session via Satellite to the Organization’s 
Arizona 83 University. February 14, 1983 





The President. Good morning. 

It’s a pleasure and a privilege to join such 
an accomplished group of producers and 
achievers. I almost thought about wearing 
snow clothes here, being in Washington. 
But you all became presidents of sizable 
corporations by the time you were 40. That 
says a lot about your energy, drive, and 
vision—some of us take a little longer. 

You’re the people most able to lead the 
coming economic recovery, increase its mo- 
mentum, and bring renewed prosperity to 
America and the world. By definition, you 
are risk takers, capitalists, and entrepre- 
neurs. Your comparative youth also indi- 
cates you're open to new ideas, ready to try 
new ways of doing things. And that’s just 
the kind of attitude we need to guide 
America into her next period of economic 
greatness. 

Those of you from the Midwest are well 
aware that the recession has hit hardest in 
areas dependent on what has been called 
our bedrock industries—autos, steel, chemi- 
cals. At the same time, some of our service 
industries such as banking, computers, and 
communications are not as affected by the 
slump. They are becoming pillars of our 
economy. 

We’re stepping into a new economic era 
and one of the most challenging and excit- 
ing decades in our history. High technology 
is revolutionizing our industries, renewing 
our economy, and promising new hope and 
opportunity in the years ahead. 

America is emerging from a_ painful 
period of adjustment. We’re paying the 
price for years and years of big spending, 
big taxing, and overregulation. We’re also 
suffering the structural problems of an in- 
dustrial society transforming into more of a 
service and information society. Our tradi- 
tional basic industries are not about to die 
away. America must never abandon them. 
They’re fundamental to our economic base. 
But each of us, from corporate president to 
government official to millions of men and 
women in the marketplace, must recognize 
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what is happening so that we can harness 
the forces of change to help all of our 
people. 

This technology phenomenon is not new, 
but it is accelerating. Since 1945 service 
industries have been providing an increas- 
ing share of American jobs. Between 1977 
and 1980, jobs in computers and data proc- 
essing increased by 64 percent. By the year 
I took office, nearly three-quarters of all 
Americans worked in the service industries. 
In 1982 the service and information sector 
of our economy made up 50 percent of our 
total gross national product. For this growth 
to continue, we must both revitalize our 
industrial complex and encourage the boom 
in our service industries. They depend on 
each other, and both have a vital role in 
tomorrow’s free market economy. 

Our basic industries must move into this 
new era by using and catering to new tech- 
nology. Our factories must be retooled and 
recharged, and our systems must integrate 
high technology whenever possible. If we’re 
to compete internationally, we must, as 
someone once said, “walk forward, not 
backward into the future.” 

You, the captains of industry and com- 
merce, and we in government share the 
responsibility for moving our people and 
our economies over the threshold. We share 
an obligation to lift all our people into a 
new age of prosperity, bringing skills to the 
untrained and opportunity to those without 
hope. But as Franklin Roosevelt said, “We 
cannot attain a lasting prosperity in a nation 
half boom and half broke.” 

In the long run, if men and women like 
you fulfill your visions, economic growth 
will put our unemployed back to work, 
revive idle factories, and open the neces- 
sary doors of opportunity. As we’ve seen 
with the reopening of the Chrysler plants in 
Fenton, Missouri, and the rehiring of a total 
of 3,200 workers there, the developing re- 
covery is beginning to provide jobs. But as 
I've said before, our people continue to 
hurt. Those of us in government and you in 
the private sector cannot afford to sit back. 
We must act. We'll not rest until every 
American who wants a job can find one. 

In the short term, I have twice extended 
the unemployment benefit of workers 
whose insurance had run out. And I’m 
asking all Federal departments and agen- 


cies to study the prospects for speeding up 
already budgeted construction to provide 
jobs sooner than later. But there are other 
challenges. We must bridge the growing 
gap between the skills of today’s work force 
and the future needs of business and indus- 
try. That’s why last October I signed the 
Job Training Partnership Act which will 
train more than 1 million of our citizens 
every year in skills that local business, civic, 
municipa!, and labor leaders say are needed 
in their communities. 

Shortly, I will submit to the Congress the 
Employment Act of 1983, designed to get 
at the special problems of the long-term 
unemployed as well as aid young people 
trying to enter the job market. I'll propose 
extending unemployment benefits, special 
incentives to employers who hire the long- 
term unemployed, and support for pro- 
grams for displaced workers, training, and 
relocation assistance. Our proposal will also 
include new incentives for summer youth 
employment to help young people get a 
start in the job market. 

In our commitment to ensure that all of 
our people share tomorrow’s opportunities, 
this administration is also moving to assure 
legal and economic equity for women. We 
will also seek extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission. And we will propose measures 
to contain the skyrocketing costs of health 
care. 

Government must get a hammerlock on 
the budget monster that threatens the road 
to recovery. I recently sent to the Congress 
a budget that is fair, prudent, and realistic. 
It includes, first, the strong but necessary 
medicine of a Federal spending freeze; 
second, specific measures to control the un- 
controllable entitlkement programs; third, 
$55 billion in defense savings; and, fourth, 
to ensure the reduction and eventual elimi- 
nation of deficits, a standby tax limited to 
no more than | percent of the gross nation- 
al product, to start in fiscal 1986, but to 
start only if Congress has implemented the 
proposed spending cuts and if the deficit is 
more than 2% percent of gross national 
product. 

At the same time, however, this adminis- 
tration will fight to preserve the third year 
of the tax break coming to working men 
and women this July and the tax indexing 
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provision which will protect all Americans 
from inflationary bracket creep. We must 
not allow inflation to flare up again because 
of deficit spending, as it has in the past. But 
let’s not lose sight of one vital point: Amer- 
ica didn’t run up a trillion-dollar debt be- 
cause government didn’t tax enough; we’re 
saddled with a trillion-dollar debt because 
government spent too much. 

I urge you, as leaders of the private 
sector, to join us in our campaign to forge a 
working partnership for recovery between 
business, labor, education, and government. 
Already, such a partnership is addressing 
the training needs of American workers. 
With the help of our Task Force on Private 
Sector Initiatives, thousands of working 
people at the community level have already 
made the shift from dead-end jobs and low- 
demand skills to the growth areas of high 
technology and the service economy. 

There is so much more to be done. To- 
gether, we can claim this new world of 
technology and innovation for America and 
all of our people. 

Now, I understand you may have some 
questions for me. 


Moderator. Mr. President, first a question 
from Fritz Groupe, who is president of the 
Groupe Company. 


The President. All right, Jack. 


Heavy Industry in the U.S. 


Q. Mr. President, you indicated in your 
address to us that we’re seeing a trend to- 
wards the high tech and service industries, 
the information society. What role do you 
see the U.S. playing in heavy industry? 

The President. Well, there’s no question 
that this doesn’t mean—or possibility that 
this means that we’re going to do away 
with those industries, or see if we can do 
without them. That would be impossible; 
they are still a strong base. But this transi- 
tion we’re going through does not so much 
mean the disappearance of, say, one of the 
smokestack industries. It means that high 
technology is moving in, even there. 

Recently, visiting the automobile compa- 
ny that I mentioned in my remarks, I stood 
at an assembly line that once used to be 
lined with workers—but the work was all 
being done by robots. In other words, we 
will still have the auto industry and the 
steel industry and all those things that go 
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with it. We must have them. But they will 
not require the same number of workers 
they did before. 

Moderator. We have a question from 
Jiggs Davis, president of Baron Data Sys- 
tems. 

Reduction in Capital Gains Tax 

Q. Lowering the capital gains tax has in- 
creased the formation of new businesses in 
the United States. What else can be done to 
really increase that formation and to in- 
crease business in the United States and to 
help compete in the world market? 

The President. Well, we have already put 
some things in place. One of them is that 
third installment of the income tax [cut] 
that I mentioned. But in our tax program of 
1981, we made great changes, as you know, 
in business tax, to make it more possible— 
faster write-off, and so forth, for replacing 
plant and equipment. A number of things 
of that kind were done to have the same 
effect that the lowering of the capital gains 
tax has had. And that is the greater invest- 
ment—as a matter of fact, government is 
getting more revenue as a result of the re- 
duction of that tax rate. 

So, we have a number of tax proposals in 
there that are already in place. We're look- 
ing at other things of the same kind. 

And the improvement that has been 
made in personal savings—we’re in the best 
situation in that, that we’ve been in since 
1976. And that has added billions and tens 
of billions of dollars to the pool of private 
capital that is available for investment, so 
that when we can once get at the task of 
reducing these deficits, which we're going 
to do, but even with the deficits, there will 
still be money left for private investors, as 
well as to fund those government deficits. 

Moderator. John Darden, president of 
Sands and Company. 


Defense Spending 


Q. Mr. President, among rising concerns 
about the cost of the arms race, how can 
you justify the large increase in your budget 
for defense spending for the next several 
decades? 

The President. Well, now, I know there's 
been a constant drumbeat about defense 
spending, as if that’s responsible for all our 
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ills. And it makes me able to understand 
why such a question would come. 

In the first place, we are spending a 
lower percentage of the gross national prod- 
uct on defense than has been customary in 
the past, with the exception of just the few 
years before we came here, when there was 
a real decline in defense spending and a 
real decline in our ability to protect the 
freedoms and the people of America. 

Now, not only have we reduced the per- 
centage to about 7 percent of gross national 
product—and back in the fifties and sixties, 
it averaged 9 and 10 percent of gross na- 
tional product—but we also are taking a 
much smaller percentage of the budget as a 
whole. Defense spending that we’ve asked 
for is only 26.7 percent of the budget. 
Historically, defense spending has been 
around 50 percent. And in the time of John 
F. Kennedy, in his administration, it was 
about 46 percent. 

So, we feel that it is necessary to do what 
we're doing. But the budget that has grown 
the fastest, that is taking the greatest share, 
is that of the transfer payments, the so- 
called entitlement programs, where the 
money is being taken from workers and 
earners by way of tax and is being distribut- 
ed. 

Now, we are going to be very careful and 
are careful that we preserve what we call 
the “safety net” and make sure that those 
transfers will continue to the people who 
are truly needy and who must, through no 
fault of their own, depend on the rest of us. 
But we have found that those programs had 
become so loose administratively that there 
were people that were sometimes better off 
than those who were being taxed to support 
them, who were receiving those~ transfer 
payments. We have done our best to tight- 
en that up. We are making gains in this 84 
budget, if the Congress will pass it, that will 
remedy the situation with those so-called 
uncontrollable items, the entitlement pro- 
grams, these transfer payments. 

But again, let me point out that the big- 
gest amount of the defense spending is not, 
as some believe, the investing in great, new 
weapons systems. It is the simple fact that 
we began paying the military something a 
little more commensurate with the service 
that they’re rendering to our country, and 
the result has been, in these 2 years, a fan- 


tastic improvement in the quality and the 
quantity in our volunteer military. As of 2 
years ago, people were saying it was a fail- 
ure and that we would have to resort to the 
draft. Today, we have waiting lines. Today, 
we have an intelligence level and a 
number, a percentage of high school gradu- 
ates in the military that is higher than 
we've ever had before, even when we were 
using the draft. 

But I don’t see how those who are criti- 
cizing can justify it that we are spending an 
inordinate amount on the military. I’ve 
given you the figures on that, the percent- 
ages, and so forth, and I have to say that— 
and, incidentally, I pointed out in my re- 
marks that over the next 5 years, we, our- 
selves, are cutting $55 billion out of our 
original program. We have already cut 
some 41 voluntarily—billion dollars—out of 
that, and the Congress has cut some more, 
which I wish they hadn’t, because it did 
throw us off balance. 

But we’re going to continue to find the 
efficiencies and the economies wherever 
we can that will get the best out of every 
dollar that’s being spent on defense. 

Moderator. Ed Stanley, the president of 
Stanley Investment and Management Com- 
pany. 

Reflections on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, all of us serve as chief 
executive officers of our companies. You’re 
the chief executive officer of the biggest 
enterprise on the face of the Earth. We 
would be interested in your personal reflec- 
tions on the job, how you deal with the 
decisionmaking process, and the pressures 
that make your job as difficult as it really is. 

The President. Well, we do have a lot in 
common. And I think, maybe, one of the 
things I do that I learned as Governor of 
California is pretty similar to what you, as 
chief executives, have to do in your busi- 
nesses. 

First of all, I want all the input I can get. 
Now, I had learned over the years—or at 
least was informed—that Cabinet meetings 
in government, in Washington for example, 
were kind of once-a-month ceremonies 
where the Cabinet got together and various 
Cabinet members reported on the doings of 
their particular agency. Well, I changed 
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that in California and changed it here. Our 
Cabinet operates as kind of a board of di- 
rectors. And if the issue involves one partic- 
ular agency, that individual just doesn’t 
have the floor all to himself. Everyone is 
affected. So, everyone gets into the debate 
and the discussion as they would around a 
board of directors table. 

Now, the one place where we differ is we 
don’t take a vote. I realize that I have to 
make the decision. So when I’ve heard all 
the pros and cons—and I insist on hearing 
all views—when I’ve heard enough to feel 
that I am soundly briefed, I make the deci- 
sion. Sometimes I wait a little bit and go 
back in the office and stew around with it 
myself for awhile; sometimes I make it right 
there at the Cabinet table. 

But that, I have found, is one of the most 
effective ways to get things done and also 
to have some confidence that I had had all 
the input that there is on a particular sub- 
ject. And, as I say, I think to that extent it’s 
pretty much what you yourselves do. I have 
a staff just as you also do. And they’re in- 
volved in all of this, and I hear their views, 
also. 

Yes, it is an awesome responsibility. I am 
grateful for the 8 years that I had in Califor- 
nia in that position, because it probably was 
the best training that anyone could have for 
this particular job—much the same thing on 
a little different scale. And, of course, we 
didn’t have a foreign policy in California; 
we have that now. But, once again, the 
same procedure—the National Security 
Council, State, and Defense, and all. And 
this involves other Cabinet members, also— 
Treasury and the Commerce Department 
and all are involved in a great many of the 
international aspects of this job. So we've 
followed the same process with them. 
That’s the way it works. 

Moderator. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. Thank you. 

The President. Well, thank you. And to- 
gether, let me say, we’re turning America 
away from past policies of despair and stag- 
nation. Yes, we still face tough challenges. 
But we know they’re not insurmountable. 
Just as our forefathers tamed a wild conti- 
nent and built unparalleled prosperity with 
their vision, courage, and hard work, so we 
can claim the promise of tomorrow. If we 
listen to our hearts, believe in ourselves, 
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and pull together, nothing can stand in our 
way. 

Thank you all very much, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:31 p.m. 
from the Washington, D.C., studios of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. His remarks 
were carried live to the organization’s meet- 
ing at the University of Arizona in Tucson. 

The Young Presidents Organization is an 
international education association limited 
to chief executives of corporations who 
reached their positions before the age of 40. 


United States Ambassador to Guinea- 
Bissau 





Nomination of Wesley William Egan, Jr. 
February 14, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wesley William Egan, Jr., 
of North Carolina, a Foreign Service officer 
of Class one, as Ambassador to the Republic 
of Guinea-Bissau. He would succeed Peter 
Jon de Vos, who is being assigned to the 
Department of State. 

Prior to entering the Foreign Service in 
1971, Mr. Egan was a teacher of history and 
English at Tilton School in Tilton, N.H. 
(1968-1969), and assistant manager of the 
Gothic Bookshop (Duke University) in 
Durham, N.C. (1969-1971). In 1972-1974, 
he was consular officer in Durban. In the 
Department he was operations officer 
(1974-1975) and special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State (1975-1977). In 1977-1979, 
he was political officer in Lisbon, and was 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Lusaka in 1979- 
1982. 

Mr. Egan graduated from the University 
of North Carolina (B.A., 1968). His foreign 
languages are Italian and Portuguese. He 
was born January 21, 1946, in Madison, Wis. 
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Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 





Nomination of Carlos Salman To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
February 14, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carlos Salman to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
for a term expiring December 17, 1985. 
This is a reappointment. 

Since 1972 Mr. Salman has been a real 
estate broker and investor in Miami, Fla. 
Previously he was assistant comptroller, Wo- 
metco Enterprises, Inc., in Miami, in 1960- 
1972; assistant treasurer, Iberia Machinery 
Co., Havana, Cuba, in 1957-1960; and as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
sugar exportation, Ward Garcia Line, 
Havana, in 1954-1957. 

Mr. Salman graduated from Villanova 
College (B.A., M.B.A.). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Miami, Fla. He 
was born October 3, 1932, in Havana, 
Cuba. 


Imports of Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials 





Proclamation 5021. February 14, 1983 





TEMPORARY DuTY REDUCTIONS ON CER- 
TAIN ARTICLES PURSUANT TO LEGISLATION 
IMPLEMENTING THE NAIROBI PROTOCOL TO 
THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT ON THE IM- 
PORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On March 1, 1977, the Nairobi Proto- 
col (the Protocol) (97th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, Senate Treaty Document 97-2, p. 9) to 
the Florence Agreement on the Importa- 
tion of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials of November 22, 1950 (the Flor- 
ence Agreement) (17 U.S.T. 1837) was 
opened for signature. The Protocol supple- 


ments and expands upon the Florence 
Agreement, which provided for duty-free 
entry under specified conditions of various 
educational, scientific, and cultural materi- 
als and which entered into force with re- 
spect to the United States on November 2, 
1966. On January 16, 1981, the President 
submitted the Protocol to the Senate for 
advice and consent to its ratification, to- 
gether with an explanatory letter from the 
Secretary of State containing a statement 
that the Administration did not intend to 
adhere to the optional Annexes F, G, and H 
of the Protocol. 

2. On January 12, 1983, the Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials Importa- 
tion Act of 1982 (the Act) (Pub. L. 97-446; 
96 Stat. 2346) was enacted. Section 167(b\1) 
of the Act directs the President to proclaim 
temporary duty-free treatment for certain 
imported articles for the blind or for other 
handicapped persons. 

3. Section 167(b\2) of the Act also author- 
izes the President to proclaim temporary 
duty-free treatment for imports of specified 
printed, visual, and auditory material and 
certain tools for scientific apparatus, if he 
determines such action is in the interest of 
the United States. I have determined that it 
is in the interest of the United States to 
implement, on a temporary basis, duty-free 
treatment for such articles as provided in 
section 167(b\2) of the Act. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including, but not limited to, section 
167(b) of the Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials Importation Act of 1982 
(96 Stat. 2349) and section 604 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2483), do proclaim 
that— - 

(1) The Appendix to the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) 
is modified as set forth in the Annex to this 
proclamation. 

(2) The modifications of the Appendix to 
the TSUS made by the Annex hereto shall 
be effective as to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
and after February 11, 1983, and before the 
close of August 11, 1985, unless the period 
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of their effectiveness is earlier expressly sus- 
pended, terminated, or modified. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:45 a.m., February 15, 1983] 


Note: The annex to the proclamation is 
printed in the Federal Register of February 
16, 1983. 


Zoo and Aquarium Month, 1983 





Proclamation 5022. February 14, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As the living classroom for some 20 mil- 
lion school children each year, zoos and 
aquariums have an important role in the 
American educational process. They also 
provide stimulating recreational experi- 
ences for more than 125 million people 
who visit them annually. 

The United States has some of the finest 
zoo and aquarium facilities in the world. 
Many are foremost in the effort to conserve 
the species they house. American zoos and 
aquariums cooperate with _ institutions 
around the globe to preserve wildlife and to 
create more sophisticated techniques for ex- 
hibiting animals in natural settings. 

To both children and adults, animals rep- 
resent a special sense of curiosity, feeling, 
and caring. By enabling us to observe ani- 
mals firsthand and to learn about their habi- 
tats, zoos and aquariums have become a val- 
uable and unique asset. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the month of June 1983 as 
Zoo and Aquarium Month. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of Feb., in the year 
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of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:46 a.m., February 15, 1983] 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Announcement of the Establishment of 
Emergency Board No. 200. 
February 14, 1983 





The President announced today the cre- 
ation of Emergency Board No. 200 to inves- 
tigate and make recommendations for set- 
tlement of a current dispute between the 
Consolidated Rail Corporation (ConRail) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers (BLE). 

The President, by Executive order, is es- 
tablishing the Emergency Board on recom- 
mendation of the National Mediation Board. 
A strike by BLE threatens to interrupt in- 
terstate commerce, substantially depriving a 
section of the country of essential transpor- 
tation service. ConRail is the fifth largest 
railroad in the United States, serving 15 
States in the Northeast and the District of 
Columbia. Its service area contains almost 
half of the Nation’s manufacturing plants 
and accounts for 45 percent of U.S. eco- 
nomic activity. One quarter of the motor 
vehicles transported are moved by ConRail, 
and the carrier is a major hauler of food, 
pulp and paper products, coal, chemicals, 
and primary metal products. The Depart- 
ment of Defense relies on ConRail to trans- 
port many types of defense material, includ- 
ing certain essential items such as the M-1 
tank. Additionally, a strike on ConRail 
would disrupt service to the rest of the 
country because other railroads would be 
unable to interline with ConRail. 

Consequently, the President invoked the 
emergency board procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which in part provide that 
the board will report its findings and rec- 
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ommendations for the settlement of the dis- 
pute to the President within 30 days from 
the date of its establishment. The parties 
must then consider the recommendations of 
the emergency board without engaging in 
self-help during a subsequent 30-day period. 


Note: The White House press release in- 
cludes a fact sheet on ConRail. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Executive Order 12405. February 14, 1983 





ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
CONSOLIDATED RAIL CORPORATION AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGI- 
NEERS 


A dispute exists between the Consoli- 
dated Rail Corporation and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (“the Act”). 

This dispute, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threatens substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce to a 
degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service: 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 10 of the Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. § 160), it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

1-101. Establishment of Board. There is 
established, effective immediately, a board 
of three members to be appointed by the 
President to investigate this dispute. No 
member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. 

1-102. Report. The board shall report its 
findings to the President with respect to 
the dispute within 30 days of its creation. 

1-103. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 10 of the Act, as amended, 
from the date of the creation of the Emer- 
gency Board, and for 30 days after the 
board has made its report to the President, 
no change, except by agreement of the par- 
ties, shall be made by the carrier or by the 


employees, in the conditions out of which 
the dispute arose. 

1-104, Expiration. The Emergency Board 
shall terminate upon submission of the 
report provided for in paragraph 1-102 of 
this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 14, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:47 a.m., February 15, 1983) 


United States Ambassador to Cape 
Verde 





Nomination of John Melvin Yates. 
February 15, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Melvin Yates, of 
Washington, a Foreign Service officer of 
Class one, as Ambassador to the Republic of 
Cape Verde. Mr. Yates would be the first 
resident American Ambassador accredited 
to Cape Verde. He would succeed Peter 
Jon de Vos, who is being assigned to the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Yates was an assistant in government 
at Tufts University in 1962-1964. He en- 
tered the Foreign Service in 1964 as For- 
eign Service officer general in Algiers. In 
1967-1968, he was economic and consular 
officer in Blantyre. He attended African 
area studies at Boston University in 1968- 
1969. In 1969-1971, he was political officer 
in Bamako. In the Department, he was 
country officer for Senegal, Mali, and The 
Gambia (1971-1972), and for Liberia and 
Sierra Leone (1972-1973). He was special 
assistant to the Ambassador in New Delhi 
(1973-1975), political and military officer in 
Ankara (1975-1977), and Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Libreville (1977-1980). In 1980- 
1982, he was international relations officer 
in the Office of the Coordinator of Popula- 
tion Affairs in the Department. Since 1982 
he has been chargé d’affaires in Praia. 

Mr. Yates graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1961) and the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1962; 
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M.A.L.D., 1963; Ph. D., 1972). His foreign 
languages are French and Portuguese. He 
was born November 25, 1939, in Superior, 
Mont. 


Nancy Hanks Center 





Statement on Signing S. 61 Into Law. 
February 15, 1983 





It gives me great pleasure to sign S. 61, a 
bill to designate areas within and adjacent 
to the “Old Post Office Building” on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., in Washington, D.C., 
as the “Nancy Hanks Center.” 

Nancy Hanks served with distinction as 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Arts from 1969 to 1977. Hers was a 
strong and effective voice both for the arts 
and for safeguarding the creative integrity 
of artists and arts institutions. 

The proposed Nancy Hanks Center would 
include the Old Post Office Building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the plaza adjoining 
the building, and the public use spaces 
within the Old Post Office, including the 
Pavilion and the clock observation tower. 
This designation is particularly apt since the 
renovation of the Old Post Office, its occu- 
pancy this year by Federal cultural agencies 
and commercial enterprises, and its exhibits 
are due in large measure to the talent and 
vigor of Nancy Hanks. 

I am happy to sign this legislation honor- 
ing, in a lasting and appropriate way, a 
public servant who made major contribu- 
tions to the cultural life of our nation. 


Note: As enacted, S. 61 is Public Law 98-1, 
approved February 15. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Appointment of Three Members of 
Emergency Board No. 200. 
February 15, 1983 





The President today appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals to be members of an 
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Emergency Board to investigate a dispute 
between the Consolidated Rail Corporation 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers: 


George Ives, who will serve as Chairman. Mr. 
Ives is a lawyer and arbitrator in New York 
City. He was Chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board in 1969-81 

Dana E. Eischen is a full-time professional arbi- 
trator in Ithaca, N.Y. He served as special as- 
sistant to George Ives when Mr. Ives 
Chairman of the National Mediation Board. 

Harold M. Weston is an attorney and counselor 
at law in New York City, specializing in labor 
relations. 


was 


Caribbean Basin Initiative Legislation 


Statement by the President. 
February 16, 1983 








In December, I pledged that the Caribbe- 
an Basin Initiative would be among the 
very first pieces of legislation that I would 
submit to the 98th Congress, and today I 
have taken the opportunity to focus again 
on this initiative, which is close to my heart 
and one of my highest priorities. 

As you know, last year the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative enjoyed strong, bipartisan 
support and was actually passed by the 
House. It is essential that we renew our 
efforts now to complete this vital task. 

When we think of our country’s secu- 
rity—about strategic areas absolutely essen- 
tial to our safety—certainly the Western 
Hemisphere must top the list. If we cannot 
respond to upheavals in our own front yard, 
how can we expect to play a strong role for 
peace in the faraway Middle East, for exam- 
ple? 

Today our democratic neighbors in the 
Caribbean Basin area are confronted with 
unprecedented political and economic pres- 
sures. Aid is important, but it is not enough. 
We must help these countries to renew 
their economies and strengthen their de- 
mocracies. We must open new markets and 
encourage investment and business expan- 
sion, which, I would stress, will lead to 
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direct benefits to the U.S. economy. The tax 
and trade provisions of the CBI that we are 
seeking are the essential elements that 
would make our program more promising 
than past efforts; leaving them out would 
gut the program of its greatest strengths. 

There are those who believe it takes a 
general crisis to get action out of Washing- 
ton. Well, we cannot afford to wait for a 
crisis to erupt so close to home. It has been 
almost a year since I met with Caribbean 
leaders in Barbados. Their people believe in 
democracy and want nothing more than an 
opportunity to live and work in freedom. 
We owe it to them—but more importantly, 
to ourselves—to follow through on a pro- 
gram so vital to the weli-being of our closest 
neighbors. 

It is no coincidence that I have concen- 
trated considerable effort on the Western 
Hemisphere over these last 2 years. Shortly 
after my election, I visited the President of 
Mexico and have forged close ties with his 
successor. The first head of state to visit the 
White House during my administration was 
Prime Minister Seaga from Jamaica. And 
just a few months ago I visited South and 
Central America, meeting with 6 neighbor- 
ing heads of state. Since entering office it 
has been my privilege to have conferred 
directly with the leaders of 15 donor and 
recipient nations of the CBI. 

But I cannot do it alone. Success will re- 
quire a bipartisan legislative effort; it is the 
only way we can finish the job we started 
last year and put into effect the tax and 
trade provisions of the CBI. If there is one 
thing I have learned since getting to the 
White House, it is that we have got to work 
together if anything is to be accomplished. I 
am counting on men and women of both 
parties—as represented by today’s visitors— 
to work with me in securing this vital pro- 
gram for progress in the Caribbean region, 
and greater security, freedom, and prosper- 
ity for all the Americas. 


Note: The statement was issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary following the 
President’s meeting with a bipartisan group 
of Congressmen to discuss the proposed leg- 
islation. The meeting took place in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Tuition Tax Credit Legislation 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Proposed Legislation. February 16, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am herewith transmitting proposed leg- 
islation entitled the “Educational Opportu- 
nity and Equity Act of 1983.” This bill 
would provide for increased diversity in 
educational opportunity by providing tax 
relief for parents who choose to send their 
children to nonpublic schools. Substantially 
the same bill was favorably reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee late in the 97th 
Congress. I call upon the 98th Congress to 
give enactment of this legislation the high- 
est priority. 

Diversity in educational opportunity has 
been one of the great strengths of our 
Nation. It is a foundation of our pluralistic 
society and essential to a Nation which 
places a high value on individual freedom. 

We are justly proud of our public schools 
which now offer a free education through 
the primary and secondary school levels to 
all American children willing to take advan- 
tage of it. At the same time, we must re- 
member the important role that has been 
played since the beginning of our Nation by 
the diverse nonpublic schools which also 
offer an education to American children. 
Now, as they did prior to the establishment 
of our public school system, parents cherish 
their ability to choose from a wide range of 
educational opportunities for their children. 
It is of great importance to the continued 
vitality of our society that parents have a 
meaningful choice between public educa- 
tion and the many forms of private educa- 
tion that are available. 

It is also important that there be innova- 
tion and experimentation in education. The 
existence of many private, as well as public, 
schools assures that new and possibly more 
effective teaching approaches will not go 
untested. It is also important that the differ- 
ing needs and demands of students and 
their parents be met. Parents who, for 
whatever reason, are not satisfied by the 
education available in their local public 
schools should be able to seek an education 
better suited to their children elsewhere. 
Furthermore, the existence of a viable pri- 
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vate alternative should maintain education- 
al standards and meet student needs. 

As we are all aware, the cost of education, 
both public and private, has risen dramati- 
cally in recent years. We all bear the 
burden of the rising costs of public educa- 
tion through State and local taxation, direct- 
ly or indirectly. But those parents who wish 
their children to attend nonpublic schools 
must also bear the additional burden of 
paying private school tuition. This addition- 
al cost has always severely limited the abili- 
ty of lower income families to choose the 
nonpublic educational alternative for their 
children. Rising costs are now putting pri- 
vate schools beyond the reach of a growing 
number of middle-income Americans as 
well. If we are to provide a meaningful 
choice for those for whom it is in danger of 
becoming an illusion, we must find a way to 
lighten the “double burden” these families 
bear. 

We must also bear in mind that private 
schools do more than offer alternative edu- 
cational choices to students and their par- 
ents. Nonpublic schools also carry a signifi- 
cant part of the burden of providing pri- 
mary and secondary school education in this 
country. If it becomes financially impossible 
for many of the families now sending their 
children to nonpublic schools to continue to 
do so, the resulting increase in public school 
attendance will place large and unwelcome 
new tax burdens on State and local taxpay- 
ers. The cost to taxpayers of offering some 
tax relief to parents, so that they can afford 
to keep their children in the private schools 
of their choice, is modest compared to the 
cost of educating their children in the 
public schools. 

Thus, in order to promote diversity in 
education and the freedom of individuals to 
take advantage of it and to nurture the plu- 
ralism in American society which this diver- 
sity fosters, I am transmitting today a draft 
bill which provides Federal tax credits for 
the tuition expenses of children attending 
nonpublic primary or secondary schools. 
Starting in 1983, the Educational Opportu- 
nity and Equity Act of 1983, if enacted, 
would allow a tax credit for the tuition ex- 
penses of each student attending a private, 
nonprofit primary or secondary school. By 
1985, when this new tuition tax credit 
would be fully phased in, a credit equal to 
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50% of tuition expenses paid during the 
year, but not to exceed $300, would be al- 
lowed for each student from a family with 
adjusted gross income of up to $40,000. The 
tax credit would be phased down for fami- 
lies with adjusted gross incomes between 
$40,000 and $60,000, and no credit would 
be available to families with income in 
excess of $60,000. Because the tax credit is 
designed to gradually phase out for those 
taxpayers making in excess of $40,000 a 
year, the proposal provides the greatest as- 
sistance to these lower- and middle-income 
taxpayers who are most severely affected by 
rising private school tuition expenses. 

Today’s proposal makes an important 
start by providing this relief where it is 
most necessary. I will be proposing other 
legislation in the near future to address the 
problem of financing higher education. 

This Administration will not tolerate the 
use of tuition tax credits to foster racial dis- 
crimination. Consequently, the bill contains 
strong provisions to ensure that no credits 
will be permitted for amounts paid to 
schools that follow racially discriminatory 
policies. These provisions are identical to 
those that were adopted by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee last Fall with broad bi- 
partisan support. 

I ask that the Congress move as quickly 
as possible to enact this much-needed legis- 
lation. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 16, 1983. 


Lithuanian Independence Day, 1983 





Proclamation 5023. February 16, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

Sixty-five years ago a small nation 
achieved freedom in the aftermath of 
World War I. Proclaiming the Lithuanian 
Republic, its founders stepped forward on 
February 16, 1918, to assert their country’s 
independence and commitment to a gov- 
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ernment based on justice, democracy, and 
the rights of the individual. 

Twenty-two years later Soviet tyranny 
imposed itself on Lithuania and denied the 
Lithuanian people their just right of nation- 
al self-determination. In the intervening 
years, the United States has refused to rec- 
ognize the forcible incorporation of Lithua- 
nia into the Soviet Union. 

An enduring belief in freedom for all 
people unites Americans everywhere. But 
we must be vigilant in the protection of our 
common ideal, for as long as freedom is 
denied others, it is not secure here. 

We mark this anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence with a renewed hope that 
the blessings of liberty will be restored tc 
Lithuania. 

The Congress of the United States, by 
House Joint Resolution 60, has authorized 
and requested the President to proclaim 
February 16, 1983, as Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 16, 1983, as Lith- 
uanian Independence Day. 

I invite the people of the United States to 
observe this day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and deeds and to reaffirm their dedica- 
tion to the ideals which unite us and inspire 
others. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:19 a.m., February 17, 1983) 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
February 16, 1983 





Employment Programs 


The President. I have a short statement to 
make before we get to your questions. I 
assume that you do have some questions. I 


would especially like to speak to our citi- 
zens who’ve been hurt by unemployment. 

One of the most discouraging things 
about the recent recession was its duration. 
The figures show that industrial production 
leveled out in ’79, has generally declined 
since then. But there was encouraging news 
as you all know today. Industrial production 
was up nine-tenths of 1 percent in January, 
with autos and steel up sharply. And this 
upturn has been supported by other favora- 
ble economic signals in recent weeks, in- 
cluding today’s report that January housing 
starts are up 36 percent over the previous 
month to the highest monthly level since 
1979. 

As a result of the economic program we 
have already in place, the recovery is begin- 
ning to flex its muscles. But far too many 
Americans are still unemployed. The ques- 
tion still before us is how to ease the 
burden on the jobless without threatening 
the long-term recovery. And with this bal- 
ance in mind, I recently instructed the 
Office of Management and Budget to see 
what we could do to increase employment 
by providing more relief in the short term. 
But I told them not to bring me just an- 
other quick fix. 

Since then, we’ve been working toward a 
bipartisan compromise on jobs and humani- 
tarian aid. And I hope that in the next sev- 
eral days, we can reach an agreement with 
the Congress so that a bill can be on my 
desk in March. 

The bipartisan compromise has three 
basic elements. First, it would provide $4 
billion in accelerated expenditures for 
needed Federal construction and repair 
projects. These projects directly and indi- 
rectly could provide as many as 470,000 
jobs. Second, we would provide $2.9 billion 
to fund the supplementary employment in- 
surance—or unemployment insurance, I 
should say, the programs through the end 
of the year. And, third, we’re seeking 300 
million in additional humanitarian relief for 
those who are in serious distress. 

Contrary to previous plans, this one is 
consistent with our basic long-term recov- 
ery program and my own personal princi- 
pies. It funds no make-work jobs. Instead 
we're speeding up projects that are already 
planned and needed. This approach also 
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will have minimum net impact on the 
budget deficit over the next 3 years since it 
accelerates money that we were already 
going to pay out, spending somewhat more 
now but less later. And the humanitarian 
relief is a one-time finding—or funding, not 
the creation of some new continuing pro- 
gram. 

In the weeks ahead, I will also send to the 
Congress my proposals for reducing long- 
term structural unemployment. These will 
include tax incentives for businesses that 
hire the unemployed, incentives for 
summer youth employment, and funds to 
retrain displaced workers. I hope the Con- 
gress will swiftly enact this second package 
as well, and together I believe we can get 
more Americans back to work over both 
the short term and the long. 

And now, Jim [James Gerstenzang, Asso- 
ciated Press]? 


Environmental Protection Agency 


Q. Mr. President, in the controversy over 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 


there have been suggestions of protection 
of private interests, of mismanagement, of 
manipulation, all of this creating the im- 


pression of an agency in cahoots with busi- 
ness. What’s the proper relationship be- 
tween the EPA, business, and the rest of 
the Nation? Is the agency living up to your 
standards, and do you have complete confi- 
dence in its director? 

The President. | certainly do, and I think 
that the splendid record that has been ac- 
complished by EPA in these last 2 years is 
being overlooked in the flurry of accusa- 
tions that have been made now. 

First of all was, we know, about a month 
before I arrived here, the Superfund was 
created. That was a billion six hundred mil- 
lion dollars of government money to help in 
the locating and cleaning up of chemical 
dumps or waste dumps that have taken 
place over the years. And so this particular 
fund is to provide money if there is no one 
else that can be held responsible for some 
of these dumps, for the government to fund 
clearing them up. But the law also provides 
for EPA to bring suit, to make out-of-court 
settlements to try and get those responsible, 
where they can be located, to fund or help 
fund in these cleanups. So far, they have 
named 418 such dumps in the country— 
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there must be thousands—but they’ve 
named those as high priority because of the 
risk associated with them. 

Now, there have been 23 settlements so 
far that I know of. There’s been one convic- 
tion, criminal conviction, and I have to tell 
you that I believe that the relationship is 
what it should be, working together with 
the concerns that are involved to try and 
get these cleaned up and, where there is 
responsibility, to get the private sector 
paying for it. So far, they’ve used up about 
$220 million of the Superfund, but they’ve 
also gotten about—somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of another $150 million from pri- 
vate concerns in these cleanups. 

Now, let me point out one thing, because 
this ties into the whole matter of whether 
the executive privilege that was invoked 
over something less than a hundred docu- 
ments has played some part in what’s going 
on now. 

We made available to the Congress some 
800,000 documents, and less than a hun- 
dred were held out as actually being in- 
volved in cases and litigation—cases in- 
volved cleanup and private concerns. And 
traditionally this makes them eligible for ex- 
ecutive privilege, because it would be dis- 
astrous to law enforcement, to our own ef- 
forts, and to the cleanup of these places if 
some of the information in these investiga- 
tive reports was made public. 

However, we offered to the congressional 
committees that they could come and go 
over these reports themselves to make sure 
that they were what we said they were, and 
they refused. But now with this thing that 
has come up suggesting that there might be 
wrongdoing, we will never invoke execu- 
tive privilege to cover up wrongdoing. And 
so I have ordered complete investigation by 
the Justice Department into every charge 
that is made. I hope we’re not getting back 
to a place where accusation is once again 
going to be taken as proof of guilt. 

And we have been negotiating, because 
the judge that ruled the other day on the 
executive privilege idea, he really ruled 
that we and Congress had not done enough 
to seek a compromise and to get together. 
So, all afternoon we’ve been up on the Hill 
working with the Congress to work out 
some compromise whereby we can meet 
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this problem, because I can no longer insist 
on executive privilege if there’s a suspicion 
in the minds of the people that maybe it is 
being used to cover some wrongdoing. And 
that, we will never stand for. 

Q. So, as far as the suggestions, though, of 
mismanagement of the Superfund and ma- 
nipulation, you seem to be saying you don’t 
buy that. 

The President. This is what I’ve told the 
Department of Justice to look into on all of 
these. I have been confident of the manage- 
ment by Anne Gorsuch at the department, 
and we are talking about getting someone 
to be of help and to counsel with regard to 
the congressional relationships in the future 
so that she can devote her time to manag- 
ing the agency. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In- 
ternational]? 


Employment Programs 


Q. Mr. President, Congressman Foley 


praised you today for changing your mind 
on the emergency jobs bill, and he said that 
means now that you finally recognize the 
harsh realities of the recession. My question 


to you, sir, is, how soon do you think you'll 
get a compromise, and are you willing to go 
for an extra billion or so, or less, I should 
say, for, to meet Democratic concerns in 
terms of summer jobs, nutrition for women 
and children, and energy assistance? 

The President. Helen, I didn’t have to 
change my mind. I’ve been well aware of 
the harsh realities. In fact, I lived through 
them in a period of my life. Not too many 
of you in this room were aware of it at that 
time. 

What we have done, very simply, is, as 
we've said, in our budget submitted for °84 
and then looking toward °85, were a 
number of requests that we put in funding 
for repair, for maintenance, for construction 
of various agencies and departments. And 
what we were working on ourselves was 
accelerating these and simply moving them 
up into °83, in which I would have to ask 
for a supplemental appropriation to do 
them in °83, but then we wouldn’t have to 
ask for that money in the ’84 and 85 budg- 
ets. So, this is what we’re doing for the bulk 
of this. 

There is some new money in our proposal 
also, and for some of the very things that 


you just mentioned, and we’ve been work- 
ing with the leadership up there. And I 
think we are—I can’t say that we’re agreed 
right down to every last comma and period, 
but they have been most receptive to this 
program, welcomed it, and I am hopeful 
that we’re going to be able to have a bi- 
partisan agreement on such a proposal. 

Now, the difference between this and the 
type of thing that I threatened to veto was, 
that was about a $5% billion program, but 
which was new funding, $5% billion of new 
funds, and creating what were make-work 
jobs out in various levels of the public 
sector. 

Q. Well, how about the add-ons? Could 
you 

The President. What? 

Q. The add-ons? Will you go for a little 
more? 

The President. Well, as I say, wait till you 
see the second package that we’re coming 
up with, because many of those things are 
covered. For example, you mention nutri- 
tion. Well, right now, in our budget, we will 
be providing for about a 12-percent in- 
crease in the people that are eligible for the 
nutritional programs over what they knew 
in 1980. 

Yes—wait a minute. Chris [Chris Wallace, 
NBC News]? 


Kenneth L. Adelman 


Q. Mr. President, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee today held off your 
nomination of Kenneth Adelman as Arms 
Control Director, and several Senators 
asked that you withdraw his nomination. 
Will youP 

The President. No, 1 believe the young 
man is eminently qualified for this. All of 
his experience indicates it. He is well edu- 
cated. He is a very intelligent man—his ex- 
perience with Jeane Kirkpatrick up at the 
United Nations and all. And I don’t believe 
that they, in delaying this, have done any- 
thing to help us in our efforts to get an 
arms reductions agreement. I look very 
much forward to having him doing this, and 
I have to disagree with those who— 

First of all, arms reduction should not be 
a political problem on the Hill. It’s too seri- 
ous, and we are too concerned with it. And 
frankly I feel that since I was the one who 
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took the lead in bringing about the first real 
arms reduction talks that we’ve ever been 
able to hold with the Soviet Union—and 
they are engaged in those talks right now— 
I believe that I had a right to ask for my 
choice of who I thought could be of help to 
me in that. 

Q. If I may follow up, sir, what do you 
expect to do in the next week to turn 
around that majority that is now against Mr. 
Adelman? And if Mr. Adelman can’t win 
the confidence of the Republican majority 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
how do you expect him to be an effective 
spokesman for the United States with the 
Soviet Union and our European allies? 

The President. \ think that what I'll do— 
you don’t give away trade secrets or any- 
thing, but I will try to be as persuasive as I 
can and make them see the light. If that 
falls short, maybe Ill try to make them feel 
the heat. 

Larry [Laurence Barrett, Time]? 


Arms Control and Reduction 


Q. Further on arms control, sir, since No- 
vember of ’81 your administration has stuck 
to the so-called zero option in the INF 
phase, and that tack so far has just led to 
deadlock. There’s been a good deal of 
debate inside the administration about of- 
fering a different position, one that might 
lead to more bargaining. You’ve apparently 
chosen not to do that. Can you tell us why? 

The President. No, Larry, the situation is 
just exactly what George Bush was telling 
our friends in Europe it was, calling atten- 
tion back to when I first, before the Press 
Club, introduced this proposal for zero 
option, that I said that we would negotiate 
in good faith any legitimate proposal that 
might be offered. Well, we still say the 
same thing. So far no legitimate counterpro- 
posal has been offered that would warrant 
negotiation or study. But we do believe that 
the zero option is the moral high ground in 
this situation, that the opportunity in that 
area to get rid of an entire class of weapons 
and release both the Soviet Union, the East- 
ern bloc, and Western Europe from the 
threat that is hanging over them warrants 
doing our best to get that solution. 

Q. Sir, if I might follow up. By clinging to 
that position, if it’s leading nowhere, don’t 
you run the risk of the worst of both 
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worlds—no agreement with the Soviets and 
a backing down by the European allies 
about deployment of the new cruise mis- 
siles and Pershings? 

The President. Well, let me just say, with- 
out getting into the strategy of negotiating, 
I don’t believe we’ve reached that point 
yet. And I don’t think that’s a valid threat. 

No, you. Bob [Robert Ellison, Sheridan 
Broadcasting]? 


Agriculture Department 


Q. Mr. President, a memo was drafted 
recently by the Director of the Office of 
Minority Affairs in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, Isidoro Rodriguez. It was for Secre- 
tary Block. And it contained some contro- 
versial changes in civil rights regulations. It 
was rejected by Deputy Assistant Secretary 
John Franke. What information, if any, do 
you have about this? 

The President. Well, | can’t give you an 
answer right now. I don’t know what this is, 
but I'll certainly look into it, because—are 
you suggesting that there were some sug- 
gestions with regard to employment in the 
Department? 

Q. Well, the memo suggests purging 
some aspects of title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act with regard to underrepresentation. It 
also mentions that women and other groups 
haven’t supported you despite their benefit- 
ing politically and financially from Agricul- 
ture Department events such as Women’s 
Week. Now, given the perception which 
you have acknowledged that some people 
have of you, my other question would be, 
why would such a memo come up through 
the administration. Why would it bubble 
up? 
The President. Well, it didn’t bubble far 
enough to get to me—{/aughter|—and I can 
only tell you that I will look into it and 
communicate with Jack Block right away. 

Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News]? 

Social Security 

Q. Mr. President, social security has not 
gotten that much attention in the last 
couple of weeks. But there’s a mounting 
campaign against the kind of compromise 
that you and the Democratic leadership 
came up with. What will you do if you 
cannot get a compromise through, if those, 
for instance, representing Federal employ- 
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ees do make the argument successfully to 
Congress that Federal employees—their 
own retirement system would go bankrupt 
if you started including Federal employees 
under a social security compact? Do you 
have a plan of what you will do if you have 
no success with your compromise? 

The President. Well, Ann, first of all, I’m 
confident that we are going to have an ac- 
ceptable compromise. I think it ill behooves 
government employees to make an issue as 
to why—and incidentally, remember, we’re 
not talking about government employees 
who presently are covered by that program. 
We're talking about new employees who 
will, henceforth, come into government— 
that they will be covered by social security 
instead of a government pension plan. But I 
think it ill behooves them when this is a 
compulsory program for all the rest of the 
people in the country—that they should 
somehow be exempt from this program. 
Then where do we start drawing the line? 

So, I think it was a legitimate part of the 
compromise to include them. And since the 
program, the present benefit program for— 
or pension plan for government employees, 
is funded in part by employee contribu- 
tions, but the balance of it and the greatest 
percentage of it is covered just simply out 
of general tax funds, general spending, why, 
I don’t see where they can say that there’s 
any threat to the existing program for exist- 
ing employees in—the newcomers then 
being covered by social security. 

Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]? 


Kenneth Adelman 


Q. Mr. President, back on your Arms 
Control Director nomination, Kenneth 
Adelman. He was quoted today in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ing as having said that, “Arms talks are a 
sham that we just have to play out to keep 
the American people and European allies 
happy.” With that kind of statement on the 
record from him, and with the fact that he 
doesn’t have a lot of practical experience in 
arms control negotiations, are you not hand- 
ing the Soviet Union a propaganda advan- 
tage in that propaganda war in Europe by 
presenting this man as our lead man on 
arms control? 

The President. No, 1 don’t believe so, and 
I don’t—I know that he is aware of what it 


is that we’re proposing and what we’re 
trying to do. And it isn’t—he knows it isn’t 
a sham, that we’re as on the level as anyone 
can be in trying to promote this. And I 
think he can be helpful in that. And I think 
that it would be far more destructive to our 
allies and their peace of mind to see me 
repudiated by a Senate committee on some- 
one that I want to help in this after the 
great success that George Bush has had and 
George Shultz in Asia. 

Q. But, Mr. President, in not voting on 
him today, as I understand the committee 
action, rather than vote against your choice, 
they’re asking you not to make them do 
that, but to withdraw him so they won’t 
have to. But if they did have a vote, they 
would have voted against him. So—— 

The President. Well, either way I would 
lose then, wouldn’t IP And what’s the differ- 
ence whether I surrender or they beat me 
by one vote? 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to ask you about 
another important appointment you're 
going to have to make before too long. The 
term of Paul Volcker, the Federal Reserve 
Chairman, expires in a few months, and 
what I’m wondering is, what are the qualifi- 
cations that you'll be looking for in a new 
Fed Chairman? And would you consider 
reappointing Mr. Volcker to that job? 

The President. Well, now you've asked 
one that I can’t answer, because I just don’t 
believe in talking about possible appoint- 
ments in advance. It’ll just have to wait till 
the time comes. I just don’t discuss those. 

Lou [Lou Cannon, Washington Post]? 


Libya 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a report tonight 
that we have sent AWACS to Egypt and 
that we’ve sent a carrier nearby. And I 
wanted to ask you, do you fear that there’s 
going to be a Libyan attack on Egypt, or 
could you explain why we’ve taken these 
actions that we apparently have taken? 

The President. Well, I don’t believe that 
there’s been any naval movement of any 
kind. And we’re well aware of Libya’s at- 
tempts to destabilize its neighbors and 
other countries there in that part of the 
world. 
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But the AWACS, this is not an unusual 
happening. We have conducted joint exer- 
cises and training exercises with the Egyp- 
tian Air Force—one, last year. We'll do 
more in the future. And these planes have 
been there for quite some time in Egypt, 
the AWACS planes, for this kind of an exer- 
cise, and that’s what they’re going to con- 
duct. 

Q. So, if I may follow up, sir. You don’t 
see, then, any unusual or particular threat 
from Libya toward Egypt or its neighbors at 
this moment beyond the general attitude 
the Libyans have had? 

The President. Well, as I’ve said to you, 
we're well aware of their propensity for 
doing things like that, so we wouldn’t be 
surprised. But this is an exercise that we’ve 
done before, are going to do again, and 
going to do it now. And there, as I say, has 
been no naval movement at all. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 

Q. Sir, I'd like to follow up on Lou’s ques- 
tion. We understand that the threat may be 
from Qadhafi to the Sudan. And my ques- 
tion to you is, how serious is the threat to 
the Sudan? And, if necessary, would you use 
American forces to stop Qadhafi? 

The President. 1 don’t think there’s any 
occasion for that; it’s never been contem- 
plated. But we’ve known that the Sudan is 
one of the neighboring states that he has 
threatened with destabilizing and so forth, 
just as he has with Chad. And that’s all I 
can say about that. But, no, we don’t have 
any forces in that area that would be in- 
volved. 

Q. Well, sir, the question arises because, 
you'll remember very well, in 1981 we shot 
down two of Qadhafi’s aircraft that we said 
were challenging us in the Gulf of Sidra. I 
take it if we do have naval forces there, 
we'd repeat that, if necessary? 

The President. Well, this was an exercise 
that is held annually by our navy, and part 
of the force was deployed narrowly in the 
Gulf of Sidra, which he had tried to claim— 
international water or was—not internation- 
al waters, I’m sorry—was his waters. This is 
as if we ran a line from the Texas border 
over to the tip of Florida and said the Gulf 
of Mexico is American waters. No one else 
can get in. 

But in that instance, it was just very clear 
cut. They sent out planes, and they shot 
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missiles at two of our airplanes that were up 
there. And two of our airplanes turned 
around and shot missiles at them. And we 
were just better shots than they were. 

Q. Would we do it again if necessary, sir? 

The President. 1 think that any time that 
our forces, wherever we have put them, are 
fired upon, I have said, they’ve got a right 
to defend themselves, yes. 

Now, Godfrey [Godfrey 
Christian Science Monitor]? 


Sperling, Jr., 


Gun Control 


Q. To another very difficult problem, Mr. 
President: crime. You are aware, I am sure, 
that the United States has an utterly dis- 
graceful number of murders. Do you be- 
lieve that there’s any correlation between 
the wide dissemination of guns in this coun- 
try and this disgraceful record? And, in 
short, isn’t it time for a truly effective gun 
control law? 

The President. We get back to the old 
argument again—and I have stated many 
times—you cannot find in the States, the 
various States that have gun control laws, 
that there is any proportionate difference in 
the crimes committed where there are 
those very strict laws and where they are 
far looser in their laws. 

I think that what we should be aiming at 
all over the country is what we did in Cali- 
fornia, and that is that—never mind wheth- 
er you're going to try to take guns away 
from good people, the criminal is going to 
find a way to have a gun. What we did was 
say that anyone convicted of a crime, if he 
had a gun in his possession at the time the 
crime was committed, whether he used it 
or not, add 5 to 15 years to the prison sen- 
tence and make the prison sentence manda- 
tory. No probation could be given. And I 
think that is more of an answer. The guns 
aren’t making people criminals; criminals 
are using guns. 

Q. Well, I've been wanting to ask you this 
for a long while, and with Mr. Hinckley in 
the news again this last week, don’t you 
think that things might have been different 
if Hinckley hadn’t had more difficulty in 
being able to get a gun? 

The President. Sure would have been 
more comfortable, except that at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, thereabouts, out there sur- 
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rounded by many of you, he did what he 
did in an area that has about the strictest 
gun control laws that there are in the 
United States. Now, how effective are gun 
control laws for someone that wants to 
commit a crime using a gun when he could 
choose the place where there’s supposed to 
be least likely to have one? 

Candy [Candy Crowley, Associated Press 
Radio]? 
Lebanon 

Q. Mr. President, in a recent interview 
you indicated that if the 
Lebanon would require more peacekeeping 
forces that we ought to be willing to do 
that. My question is, is the U.S. proposing or 
is it backing a plan that would include more 
peacekeeping forces in Lebanon, and would 
those forces be somewhere other than the 
Beirut area? 

The President. We have said—and there 
had been talk of this with regard to the 


difficulty in getting the present forces of 
the PLO, the Syrians, and the Israelis out of 


Lebanon while they establish themselves 


and their government—we have said that if 


in consultation with our allies, the multina- 
tional forces, if an increase and redeploy- 
ment of those forces could aid and speed up 
this getting of the other forces out of there, 
I would be willing to go along with that. Of 
course, we would have to have the equal 
agreement of our allies in that, or maybe 
other countries could join, too. 

And I think it would be well worth it, 
because I think this is too great an opportu- 
nity to finally bring peace to the Middle 
East for us to let this go by. And I would 
like—as I say, I think it would be well 
worth the price to have them there. It 
doesn’t mean that their duty would be very 
much any different than it is today. It’s to 
be a stabilizing force while Libya [Leba- 
non]! recovers from this long period of war- 
lords with their own armies and so forth, 
and establishes its sovereignty over its own 
borders. 

Q. If I could follow up, you seem to be 
indicating that you have decided. Have you 


1 White House correction. 


stabilization of 


proposed it? Is it part of the plan that Mr. 
Habib ? has taken? 

The President. No, this is just, as I’ve said, 
that if this should become a factor, and this 
could be the key element in resolving this 
situation, this departure of forces from Leb- 
anon. Then, yes, I would be willing to go 
along with this. 


West German Elections 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, there’s an 
election approaching in West Germany, and 
the latest polls appear to give the opposi- 
tion a prospect at least of winning those 
elections in March. My question to you is, 
what do you think the consequences would 
be for the Western Alliance if a new 
German Government took office and de- 
clined to deploy the Pershing missiles? 

The President. | think it would be a terri- 
ble setback to the cause of peace and 
disarmament. So far I’ve had no indication 
that that would be a possibility. Herr 
Vogel * has been here in this country. He 
indicated support of what it is that we’re 
proposing in the arms reduction talks, and 
he seemed to indicate his knowledge of 
how important our continued plan to 
deploy—remember, at their request—those 
missiles would be in securing this reduction 
in armaments. 

So, we’re not going to inject ourselves 
into anyone else’s internal affairs or elec- 
tions at all. But I believe that the Vice 
President’s trip there found great support 
all over Europe of what it is we’re doing, 
and in Germany, even, from the fact that 
there is—they’re preparing for an election. 

Q. So, you think the deployment question 
will not turn on the West German elections, 
then? 

The President. No, 1 don’t. I don’t really 
believe that. 

When I said it would be terrible, I did not 
mean that to infer as that someone else 
might win an election. I meant that it 
would be terrible if any of our allies with- 
drew from their present position of support 
for this. 


2Philip C. Habib, the President’s Special 
Representative for the Middle East. 


3 Hans-Jochen Vogel, Social Democratic 
Party candidate for Chancellor 
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This one. 
Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, a number of conserv- 
ative leaders here at home have grumbled 
recently that you are being swayed by aides 
who don’t share your ideology. What is your 
reaction both to the suggestion that aides 
are taking you ina direction you don’t want 
to go, and secondly, to the slogan used by at 
least one of your members of the Cabinet 
“Let Reagan Be Reagan’? 

The President. Well, I'll tell you, I read 
those things too, and I get pretty frustrated. 
Because maybe I’m going to have to have 
an exhibition up here in which we get some 
of those unnamed aides up and see if they 
can push me off the platform. [Laughter] 
I’m not being pushed around. I’m being 
given what I have asked for, which is every 
option, every shade of thinking on issues, 
and then I make the decisions. And there’s 
no one pushing me, and I’m beginning to 
think that those aides are akin to that mys- 
terious “they” who always is saying some- 
thing. “They say”’—and I’ve never met 
“they” as yet. 


Yeah. 
Arms Control and Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, back to the missiles in 
Europe. The message that Vice President 
Bush seemed to bring back and that we 
heard from him on television last week was 
that they do support your zero option pro- 
posal, but since it has gotten nowhere that 
they would very much like the considera- 
tion of a so-called interim move toward less 
progress. Coming out of your spokesman in 
the past 2 or 3 days seems to be a very hard 
line against that, and I wonder, don’t you 
think that is making it politically more diffi- 
cult for the NATO leaders to—— 

The President. No, what he came back 
with was support expressed for our zero 
option. And what he also did—there’s no 
question about, they wanted to know 
whether, you know, we’re going to be will- 
ing to talk other issues—and he pointed out 
to them my original statement, and that has 
been our position. If somebody wants to 
present another offer, we'll negotiate in 
good faith with this. 

Q. Well, if I may follow up, since your 
zero option, Mr. Andropov made a counter- 
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proposal which has been rejected here. 
Doesn’t that leave a lot of NATO leaders 
feeling like the ball should be in your court 
if there is going to be some 

The President. Well, no, when you—you 
know, I said a reasonable proposal. A hun- 
dred and sixty-two missiles with three war- 
heads on each one—we are up to the neigh- 
borhood of 500 missiles—and yet we would 
still be zero; we would not have any deter- 
rent force on our side—that does not sound 
to me like a reasonable proposal. Now, I 
think the ball is still in their court. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you. 

The President. Oh 

Q. Mr. President, since 

The President. Helen, I should have been 
watching you. 

Q. Have I been given a reprieve? Mr. 
President 

The President. You owe her one. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. Indeed, I do. 


Federal Taxation 


It’s pretty clear—based on what people 
on the Hill in both parties are saying—that 
there’s not much sentiment for your idea of 
contingency taxes to kick in if the deficit is 
still going to be high several years down the 
road. So, what’s your alternate solution, and 
are there any circumstances under which 
you'd drop the indexing? 

The President. No, and I would have to 
explain why. At the rate we’re reducing in- 
flation now, indexing as a tax measure is not 
going to be very important to anyone 
whether they have it or not with regard to 
the amount of money that they’re going to 
be able to keep, because inflation, as I say, 
is—and that we hope that by that time—it 
is not scheduled to go into effect awhile yet, 
that it would be—that we'll even be in a 
better situation. But what I want indexing 
for is—let’s not kid ourselves, government 
has found inflation a very handy method for 
getting additional revenues without having 
to face the public and demand a tax in- 
crease. It is a tax. Government gets a profit 
from inflation. And I would like to see the 
indexing put in place to permanently take 
away from government the incentive to 
create inflation in order to get more 
money. If they think they have to have 
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more money, then they should be able to 
stand up and tell the American people 
they’re going to ask for a tax increase. 

Q. Well, sir, if you can’t drop indexing, 
how do you propose to correct the deficit if 
you don’t get the contingency taxes? 

The President. Well, how do they propose 
to—how do they propose that; if indexing 
isn’t going to take much revenue away from 
government with inflation down as low as it 
is, what are they counting on? 

The contingency plan had one feature of 
it that appealed to me. And that is that it 
could only be—it has to be passed first, and 
then, it sits there as a contingency—it could 
only be implemented if the Congress has 
agreed to the cuts in spending and the 
changes that we have asked for. If they 
haven’t done that, then we can’t. 

But now, Helen won’t give in on any 
more. I’ve got to go home now. 


Note: The President’s 16th news conference 
began at 8:01 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 





Nomination of Edwin J. Gray To Be a 
Member. February 17, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edwin J. Gray to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 30, 1983, vice Andrew A. DiPrete, 
and also for a term of 4 years expiring June 
30, 1987 (reappointment). 

Mr. Gray is currently serving as senior 
vice president and director of public affairs 
for San Diego Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. He served as Deputy Assistant 
to the President for Policy Development 
from January 1981 until March 1982 and 
was Director of Policy Information from 
March until August 1982. 

He was associate director of policy coordi- 
nation for human services in the office of 
the President-elect in 1980-1981. He was 
campaign press secretary to Ronald Reagan 
for 4 months during the 1980 campaign, 


following which he was promoted to deputy 
chief of staff and director of policy commu- 
nications for the Reagan-Bush Committee. 
He served as the Governor’s press secre- 
tary, Sacramento, Calif.; in 1972-1973, was 
associate press secretary in the Governor’s 
office in 1968-1972 and assistant press sec- 
retary in 1967-1968. He is past president of 
the San Diego Taxpayers Association and of 
the San Diego Business and Professional 
Club. He has also served as a director and 
member of the executive committee of the 
California Taxpayers Association. 

He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in La Jolla, Calif. He was born August 
22, 1935. 


Panama Canal Commission 





Appointment of Luis A. Anderson as a 
Member of the Board. February 17, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Luis A. Anderson, a citizen 
of Panama, to be a member of the Board of 
the Panama Canal Commission. He will suc- 
ceed Roberto Huertematte Espinosa. 

Mr. Anderson is presently Vice Minister 
of Labor and Social Welfare in Panama. He 
has been secretary general of the National 
Federation of Democratic Workers and of 
the Panama Workers’ Confederation. He 
was labor adviser to the Panamanian negoti- 
ating team for the Torrijos-Carter treaty. 

He was born February 9, 1941, in Colon, 
Republic of Panama. 


Meeting with Prime Minister Kare 
Willoch of Norway 





Remarks to Reporters Following the 
Meeting. February 18, 1983 





The President. Well, I can tell you that 
I’m very pleased—and we all are—with the 
meetings that we’ve had with Prime Minis- 
ter Willoch. Norway and the United States 
enjoy close ties that long predate our alli- 
ance, and it’s always a happy occasion when 
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we find a friend like Prime Minister Wil- 
loch paying us a visit. 

Our discussions today come at a critical 
time for our alliance, a time when it’s more 
important than ever for freedom-loving 
people on both sides of the Atlantic to reaf- 
firm their shared security interests. For our 
part, I assured the Prime Minister of a firm 
American commitment to the preservation 
of peace and freedom and of our continuing 
efforts in coordination with our allies in the 
North Atlantic Community to achieve re- 
ductions in the military arsenals of both the 
East and the West 

The Prime Minister and I also discussed 
general NATO security issues and the im- 
portance of Norwegian energy supplies to 
the West. Our talks on all of these matters 
were positive and upbeat, as was our discus 
sion of the international economic issues 

I’m deeply impressed that in these chal- 
lenging times Norway and the United 
States, two long-time friends, continue to 
have strong commonality of interests. | 
hope that Prime Minister Willoch found the 
visit as useful as I did, and I look forward to 
maintaining a close and friendly relation- 
ship that is traditional between the leaders 
of our people and our two countries 

Mr. Prime Minister, it’s been 
have you here. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you. 

Mr. President, I would first like to thank 
you for your gracious words. My visit to 
Washington, my discussions with a number 
of the American leaders, and of course, in 
particular, the meeting with you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, today, has indeed been very, very 
useful to us. And I would like to add that 
we feel here, as we felt in Minnesota earlier 
this week, how close our two nations are 

I have had the opportunity to present 
Norwegian views on a number of problems 
facing us today. The most important cur- 
rent issue is the question of disarmament 
and arms control, and in particular, the 
Geneva negotiations. 

The Western goal remains clear. We want 
to reach a balance of forces in Europe with 
as few nuclear weapons as possible. The 
zero option with no intermediate nuclear 
weapons on either side is the optimum out- 
come. We know that the U.S. will make all 
possible efforts to get an agreement with 
the Soviet Union as close to this optimum as 
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possible. And to achieve this, it is of the 
utmost importance that the allies stand 
united. 

We also had the opportunity to discuss a 
number of other issues, as the President 
mentioned. We discussed, among other 
issues, the economic outlook and the possi- 
bilities for improved international coopera- 
tion to achieve a revival of our economies 
and a reduction of unemployment. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank you once 
again wholeheartedly for your kindness and 
for all the useful discussions we have had 
Thank you so much, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President, there may be $50 mil 
lion missing from the Superfund. Does that 
disturb you, sir? Fifty million dollars missing 
from the Superfund, there may be, accord- 
ing to a Congressman. Does that disturb you? 

The President. It would disturb me if it 
were true. This is what we've said we’re 
going to find out, if there’s anything to sup- 
port any of these charges. And we’re doing 
our utmost to find that out 

Q. Are you going to reach an agreement 
today on the papers, sir, turning them over 
or notr 

The President. {Inaudible|—you wouldn't 
expect me to read the mind of those people 
up on the Hill, would you? 


Note: The President spoke at 1:22 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier, the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office, 
together with United States and Norwegian 
officials, including the Vice President, Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz, and US. 
Ambassador to Norway Mark Evans Austad. 
The President and the Prime Minister and 
their delegations then held a _ working 
luncheon in the Residence 


Government Patent Policy 


Memorandum From the President. 
February 18, 1983 

Memorandum to the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 

Subject: Government Patent Policy 
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To the extent permitted by law, agency 
policy with respect to the disposition of any 
invention made in the performance of a 
federally-funded research and development 
contract, grant or cooperative agreement 
award shall be the same or substantially the 
same as applied to small business firms and 
nonprofit organizations under Chapter 38 
of Title 35 of the United States Code. 

In awards not subject to Chapter 38 of 
Title 35 of the United States Code, any of 
the rights of the Government or obligations 
of the performer described in 35 U.S.C. 
202-204 may be waived or omitted if the 
agency determines (1) that the interests of 
the United States and the general public 
will be better served thereby as, for exam- 
ple, where this is necessary to obtain a 
uniquely or highly qualified performer; or 
(2) that the award involves co-sponsored, 
cost sharing, or joint venture research and 
development, and the performer, cosponsor 
or joint venturer is making substantial con- 
tribution of funds, facilities or equipment to 
the work performed under the award. 

In addition, agencies should protect the 
confidentiality of invention disclosure, 
patent applications and utilization reports 
required in performance or in consequence 
of awards to the extent permitted by 35 
U.S.C. 205 or other applicable laws. 


Ronald Reagan 


Caribbean Basin Initiative Legislation 


Message to the Congress. 
February 18, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Last year I proposed a major new pro- 
gram for economic cooperation for the Car- 
ibbean Basin. I am pleased to report that 
the aid portion of the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative was acted upon last year, and that 
the region has already reaped some of the 
benefits from the $350 million of this emer- 
gency assistance. However, while the House 
of Representatives also approved the trade 
and tax portions of this integrated program, 
Congress adjourned before favorable con- 
sideration could take place in the Senate. 


Today I am transmitting to the Congress for 
swift action the trade and tax plan as ap- 
proved by a majority of members during 
the last session. 

The economic, political, and security chal- 
lenges in the Caribbean Basin are formida- 
ble. Our neighbors are struggling to keep 
up with the rapidly changing global eco- 
nomic system, while striving to develop or 
nurture representative and responsive insti- 
tutions. These tasks would be burden 
enough for any nation, but they are also 
being forced to defend themselves against 
attempts by externally-supported minorities 
to impose an alien, hostile, and unworkable 
system upon them by force. These chal- 
lenges must be faced foursquare. The alter- 
native is further expansion of political vio- 
lence from the extreme left and the ex- 
treme right, leading inevitably to further 
economic decline, and more human suffer- 
ing and dislocation. 

The economic crisis facing most of the 
Basin countries is acute. Deteriorating trade 
opportunities, worldwide recession, mount- 
ing debt burdens, growing unemployment, 
and deep-seated structural problems are 
having a catastrophic impact throughout 
the region. These developments have 
forced thousands of people to emigrate and 
have left even the most established democ- 
racies severely shaken. This is a crisis we 
cannot afford to ignore. 

The emergency funding approved last 
year has helped these fragile economies 
cope with their mounting balance of pay- 
ments problems. I must stress, however, 
that the trade and tax portions I am trans- 
mitting today are designed to improve the 
lives of the peoples of the Caribbean Basin 
by enabling them to earn their own way to 
a better future. At the same time, given the 
interdependence between U.S. and Carib- 
bean Basin economies, this bill will also 
benefit the U.S. by expanding markets for 
our exports and hence improving U.S. job 
opportunities. It should also reduce the 
pressures of economically-inspired immigra- 
tion into this country from the region. 

Thanks to the cooperative, bipartisan 
spirit with which this program has been 
considered, and the changes that were 
made last year by Congress to ensure 
beyond any doubt adequate safeguards for 
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domestic interests, I am hopeful that the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative will be acted 
upon with maximum speed by the Con- 
gress. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 18, 1983. 


President’s Commission on Strategic 
Forces 


Executive Order 12406. February 18, 1983 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and specifically 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), it is hereby or- 
dered that Executive Order No. 12400, es- 
tablishing the President’s Commission on 
Strategic Forces, is amended as follows: 

Section I. Section 2(b) of the Order is 
amended to provide as follows: 

“(b) The Commission shall report to the 
President no later than April 15, 1983.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4(b) of the Order is 
amended to provide as follows: 

“(b) The Commission shall terminate 60 
days after it has reported to the President, 
unless sooner extended.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 18, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:12 a.m., February 22, 1983] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 14 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
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—members of the White House staff; 

—Representatives Jack Kemp of New 
York, Jerry Lewis of California, C. W. 
Bill Young of Florida, and Mickey Ed- 
wards of Oklahoma, to discuss fusiding 
for the International Development As- 
sociation. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan attended a dinner at the Washing- 
ton residence of Senator and Mrs. Mark O. 
Hatfield of Oregon. Other dinner guests in- 
cluded authors who have written on the 
Presidency. 


February 15 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship. 


February 16 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff: 
a bipartisan group of Members of the 
Congress to discuss the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative; 
—a group of bipartisan Members of the 
Congress to discuss tuition tax credits. 


February 17 

The President met 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of his foreign policy advisers; 

—Anne M. Gorsuch, Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency; 

—Vice President George Bush, for lunch; 

—Harav Ovadia Yoseph, chief rabbi of 
Israel; 

—officials from New York City, the Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration, 
IBM, and the Vera Institute of Justice, 
to discuss Project Transport, a partner- 
ship between the public and private 
sectors to provide handicapped people 
with transportation to their jobs. 

Early in the evening, the President 

hosted a reception in the Blue Room for 
State and local officials. 


at the White House 





February 18 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The White House announced that 
President has invited Prime Minister 
Edward Seaga of Jamaica to the White 
House on February 22. The Prime Minister 
will receive the American Friendship Medal 
from Dr. Robert J. Miller, president of the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 
Prior to the presentation, President Reagan 
and Prime Minister Seaga will meet to dis- 
cuss issues of mutual interest. The President 
previously met with the Prime Minister in 
Kingston on April 7, 1982, and in Washing- 
ton on January 28, 1981. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the American Conservative Union dinner at 
the Sheraton Washington Hotel. His re- 
marks at the dinner will be printed in next 
week’s issue. 


the 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 


nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers 


Submitted February 14 


Edward J. Derwinski, 


of Illinois, to be Counselor of the Depart- 


ment of State, vice James L 
signed 


Buckley, re 


Submitted February 17 


Edwin J. Gray, 

of California, to be a member of the Feder- 
al Home Loan Bank Board for the remain- 
der of the term expiring June 30, 1983, vice 
Andrew A. DiPrete, resigned 


Edwin J. Gray, 

of California, to be a member of the Feder- 
al Horie Loan Bank Board for the term of 
4 years expiring June 30, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted February 17—Continued 

Darrell M. Trent, 

of California, for the rank of Ambassador 
during the tenure of his service as Chair- 
man of the United States Delegation to the 
United States-European Civil Aviation Con- 
ference Negotiations on Multilateral Pric- 
ing. 


Submitted February 18 


Margaret M. Heckler, 
of Massachusetts, to be Secretary of Health 
and Human Services. 


John A. Svahn, 

of Maryland, to be Under Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, vice David B. 
Swoap, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released February 14 


Advance text: 
Remarks via satellite to the Young Presi- 
dents Organization in Arizona 


Released February 16 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the tuition tax credit legis- 
lation—by Gary Jones, Under Secretary of 
Education for Planning, Budget, and Educa- 
tion 


Fact sheet: 
Tuition tax credit 


Released February 17 
Transcript: 


Press briefing on the economic summit to 
be held in Williamsburg, Va., on May 28- 
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Checklist—Continued 
Approved February 17—Continued 


30, 1983—by Secretary of State George P 
Shultz 


Fact sheet: 
Project Transport 


Released February 18 


Fact sheet: 
Government patent policy memorandum 


Advance text 
Remarks at the 
Union dinner 


American 





Conservative 


Acts Approved 
by the President 


Approved February 15 


S. 61 / Public Law 98-1 

An act to designate a “Nancy Hanks 
Center” and the “Old Post Office Building” 
in Washington, District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 


Approved February 16 


H.J. Res. 60 / Public Law 98-2 

A joint resolution to direct the President to 
issue a proclamation designating February 
16, 1983, as “Lithuanian Independence 
Day”. 
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Entitlement programs. See specific subject 
Environment, clean air—108 
Environmental Protection Agency—228 
European Communities, Commission of the—31 
European Democratic Union—133 
European security and cooperation commission. 
See Security and Cooperation in Europe, Com- 
mission on 
European Space Agency—204 
European-U.S. Civil Aviation Conference Negoti- 
ations on Multilateral Pricing—190 
Export Trading Company Act of 1982—167 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Expositions, Convention on International—123 


Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia, National League of—131, 135 
Farm Bureau Federation, American. See Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation 
Farm Credit System—30 
Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act—45 
Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 
Farming. See Agriculture 
Federal acts, agencies, associations, 
etc. See other part of subject 
Federalism. See State and local governments 
Federation. See other part of subject 
Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s Energy Re- 
sources, Commission on—44 
Fishing. See Ships and shipping 
Florida 
Attorney, U.S.—192 
Wilderness preservation. See Conservation 
Food. See Agriculture 
Food stamps—107, 141, 148, 219 
Ford Motor Company—165, 196 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
dent’s—54 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country and subject area 
Administration policies—110, 152 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of—102 
France, mayor of Paris—56 


programs, 


Board, Presi- 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GNP. See Economy, national 
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Gallery of Art, National. See Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 
Gas, natural. See Energy 
Gas royalty management act. See Oil and Gas 
Royalty Management Act of 1982, Federal 
Gasoline. See Energy, oil 
General Accounting Office—39 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Education Provisions Act—38 
General Motors Corporation—127, 138, 141, 165, 
196, 197, 210, 215 
Georgia, mayor of Macon—133 
German-American tricentennial. See Tricenten- 
nial Anniversary Year of German Settlement in 
America 
German-American Tricentennial, 
Commission for the—53 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador, U.S.—133 
Ambassador to U.S.—133 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—133 
Relations with U.S.—53 
Social Democratic Party candidate for Chancel- 
lor—22 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Charitable fund-raising—224 
Civil service system centennial—28 
Medical care—200 
Pay and pensions—107, 141, 147, 152, 166, 
200, 201 
Reduction in force—144 
Waste and fraud elimination—144, 153 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Grants, Federal. See State and local governments 
Greene County, Missouri. See Missouri 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


Harlem Boys’ Choir—65 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Block grant programs, administration—99 
Budget—172 
Drug research—8 
Food distribution, assistance—34 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Secretary—8, 35-37, 82, 191 
Social security disability benefits, administra- 

tion—39 

Under Secretary—37 

Health and medical care 
Administration policies—109, 141, 150 
Costs—109, 118, 150 
Government officials, meeting—22 
Medicare—151, 175, 200 

Heart Month, American. See American Heart 
Month 

Highways. See Transportation 

Housing—12, 16, 62, 106, 109, 141, 174, 191, 196, 
197, 210, 214 


Presidential 





Housing and Urban Development, Department 


of 
Budget—11, 172 
Small business assistance—167 
Human rights 
See also Civil rights 
Soviet violations—176 


IBM Corporation training center. See OIC/IBM 
High Technology Training Center 
ICBM. See Arms and munitions, nuclear weapons 
INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Illinois 
Governor—73 
President’s visit—68, 73, 95, 96 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 
Inaugural Trust Fund, President’s—80 
Inauguration of President, second anniversary— 
76, 81 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 
Indian Reservation Economies, Presidential Advi- 
sory Commission on—54, 101 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975—98 
Indian Tribal Governmental Tax Status 
1982—100 
Indians, American 
Administration policies—57, 98 
Education—7, 38 
Energy resources—44, 100 
Judgment awards—43 
Private sector development—54, 100 
Small tribes initiative—99 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, U.S 
Budget—172 
Voice of America—158 
Youth exchange initiative. See Children and 
youth 
Information Collection Budget, 1983—57 
Inland Navigational Rules Act of 1980—124 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
153 
Interest rates. See Economic recovery program 
Intergovernmental Affairs, Office of. See White 
House Office 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—100 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—99 
Budget—11, 172 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of—7 
Secretary—7, 43, 44, 46, 55 
Under Secretary—172, 192 
Wilderness preservation, administration—47 
bntesmetinne Renee Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—26, 40, 96, 213 
International agencies, associations, conventions, 
observances, programs, etc. See other part of 
subject 
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Interstate Commerce Commission—134, 151 
Inventors’ Day, National—43 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Israel 
Internal situation—212, 219 
President—10 
Prime Minister—201 
Relations with U.S.—10, 177 
Weapons systems, U.S. See Arms and munitions 


Japan 
Energy cooperation with U.S. See Energy 
Prime Minister—31, 66, 67, 81, 95, 204, 225 
Relations with U.S.—67, 225 
Trade with U.S.—67 
Jaycee Week, National—26 
Jewish leaders, meeting with President—176 
Job Training Partnership Act—75, 108, 141, 153, 
167, 173 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan, King—162, 178 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—7, 38, 48 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—172 
Drug Enforcement Administration—135 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of—187 
Justice, National Institute of—182 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Parole Commission, U.S.—134 
Justice, National Institute of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on—66 


Korea, Republic of 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Ships and 
shipping 
Relations with U.S.—225 


Labor, Department of 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of —190 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Labor issues. See specific agency or industry 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
General Counsel—134 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service—8 
Members—4, 134 
Labor Relations Board, National—134 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of. See Labor, Depart- 
ment of 
Lands, Federal. See Real property, Federal 
Laos, relations with U.S.—131 
Latin America 
See also specific country; Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative 
Communist influence—89 
U.N. Representative, trip—191 
Law enforcement and crime 
Civil disturbances—16 
Criminal justice—47, 152 
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Law enforcement and crime—Continued 
Drug abuse and trafficking—48, 109, 152 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—22 
Gun control—126 
Organized crime—109, 152 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 
Counselor of Embassy in U.S.—21ftn. 
Peace efforts, international—13, 21, 110, 125, 
162, 177, 187, 201, 219 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—21, 23 
Legal Services Corporation—94, 161, 190 
Louisiana 
Attorney, U.S.—228, 229 
Disaster assistance—2, 23, 56, 202, 228 
Governor—2 
Monroe, mayor—2 
President’s visit—2, 22, 23 
Lunar New Year, 4681—179 
MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 
MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
MX missile. See Arms and munitions, nuclear 
weapons 
Management and Budget, Office of —57, 138ftn., 
197ftn., 209 
Maritime affairs. See Ships and shipping 
Maritime Commission, Federal—151 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Mass transit. See Transportation 
Massachusetts 
President’s visit—113, 115, 117, 122 
Reagan-Bush supporters—122n. 
Massachusetts High Technology Council—117 
Mayors, U.S. Conference of—133 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Miami Dolphins—142 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Government officials, 
dent—56 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 
Peace efforts, international—10, 
110, 125, 162, 177, 183, 201 
President’s Special Representative—13ftn., 56, 
126n., 201 ftn., 219ftn. 
Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Pro- 
tection Act—45 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Millipore Corporation—122n. 
Mining, Federal lands—46 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Businesses—152 
Missouri 
Governor—138, 162, 163, 167, 168 
Greene County—6 
President's visit—163, 164, 193 
Times Beach—162, 168 
Monetary Fund, International—110, 152 


meeting with Presi- 


13, 40, 76, 
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Montana, U.S. marshal—136, 192 

Motor Carrier Ratemaking Study Commission— 
172 

Motor vehicles 
Automobile industry—62, 137, 141, 160, 163, 

196, 197, 215, 217 

Drunk and drugged driving—1 

Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 

Munitions. See Arms and munitions 

Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—40-42, 192, 213 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Nancy Hanks Center—113 

Narcotics. See Drugs and narcotics 

National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 

Natural gas. See Energy 

Nebraska, Governor—30 

Netherlands, Prime Minister—191 

New Jersey, Governor—56 

New Year’s Day—1, 23 

New York, U.S. district judge—136, 192 

Nicaragua, influence in Latin America. See Latin 
America, Communist influence 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization—14, 78, 116, 
213, 225 

North Texas Food Bank—34 

Norway, Prime Minister—133 

Nuclear energy. See Energy 

Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982—19, 23 

Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 


OIC/IBM High Technology Training Center— 
113, 120 

Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970—191 

Office. See other part of subject 

Oil. See Energy 

Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 1982, 
Federal—44 

Older persons. See Aged 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., training center. See OIC/IBM High 
Technology Training Center 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Orphan Drug Act—8 

Osceola National Forest. See Conservation, Flor- 
ida wilderness preservation 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO)}—110 

Panama Canal Commission—34 

Panel. See other part of subject 

Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 

Pennsylvania Avenue 
tion—182 

Personnel Management, Office of —224 


Development Corpora- 





Petroleum. See Energy, oil 

Pipeline safety—191 

Poland, internal situation—25, 183 

Policy Development, Office of, Office of Drug 
Abuse Policy—48 

Pope. See Vatican City 

Portugal, President—95 

Postal Service, U.S.—135 

Prayer, National Day of—130 

Prayer Breakfast, National—155, 180, 193 

Prayer in schools. See Education 

Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 

Private Sector Initiatives, Office of. See White 
House Office 

Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Task Force 
on—34, 109, 217 

Private Sector Initiatives, White House Coordi- 
nating Committee on. See White House Office 

Providence-St. Mel High School—68 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—135, 172 

Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—135 

Public Employees’ Appreciation Day—27, 28 


Railroad industry, labor dispute—23 

Railroad Passenger Corporation, National—172 

Railroad Retirement Board—10, 135, 172 

Railway Association, U.S.—172 

Reagan Administration Executive Forum—81, 96 

Real property, Federal—44, 151 

Red Cross, American National. See American Na- 
tional Red Cross 

Red Cross Month—85, 159 

Regional Commerce and Growth Association— 
164, 193 

Regulatory reform, administration policies—108, 
143, 144, 153, 154, 165, 173, 175 

Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on— 
154 

Religious Broadcasters, National—155, 192 

Republic. See other part of subject 

Republican National Committee—127 

Republican Party, contributors (Eagles)}—190 

Reserve System, Federal—173, 174, 176, 196 

Right-to-life organization representatives—95 


START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. See Transportation, Department of 

Save Your Vision Week—223 

Schools. See Education 

Science Foundation, National—134, 191 

Science and technology, administration policies— 
109, 118, 121, 150, 167 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Commission 
on—177 
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Security Council, National—54, 56, 133 

Senate youth program. See Congress 

Ships and shipping 
Administration policies—151 
Korea-U.S. fishery agreement—214 
Port system—108, 151 
Sea collision prevention—124 

Silver dealers, legislative relief—9 

Small business, administration policies—164 

Small Business Administration—167, 168, 172 

Small Business Innovation Development Act of 
1982—167 

Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—86 

Smithsonian Institution 
Air and Space Museum, National—205n. 
Gallery of Art, National—128 

Social programs. See specific subject 

Social Security Reform, National Commission 
on—15, 17, 52, 64, 92, 96, 105, 107, 141, 147, 
166, 175 

Social security system—15, 17, 39, 52, 64, 74, 76, 
83, 92, 95, 96, 105, 107, 139, 141, 146, 147, 
175, 186, 221 

Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 

Space program—67, 203 

Speaker of House of Representatives—6, 14, 52, 
53, 56, 64, 92, 105, 112n., 123, 147, 159, 201 

Spending, Federal. See Budget, Federal 

State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—54, 134, 135 
Budget—172 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—13 
Secretary—4n., 11n., 40, 54, 56, 86, 126n., 133, 

177, 191, 225, 229 

Under Secretary—133, 208 

State and local governments 
Administration policies—154 
Drunk driving programs—1 
Educational responsibilities—38 
Federalism—109, 220 
Grants, Federal—99, 108, 114, 150, 154 

State of the Union—102-105, 135 

Steel industry—61 

Strategic Arms Reduction Talks—26, 40, 79, 96, 
213 

Strategic Forces, President’s Commission on—3, 
4, 23, 88, 196, 212, 228 

Strategic Petroleum Reserve—152 

Study. See other part of subject 

Super Bowl XVII—142 

Supreme Court of the U.S.—53, 206n. 

Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1982— 
18, 23 


Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on. See 
Commerce, international 

Task Force. See other part of subject 

Taxation 
Administration policies—79, 108, 148 
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Taxation—Continued 
Capital gains—117 
Corporate income—121, 122, 126 
Education, savings initiatives—56, 
150 
Employer tax credits—153 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Standby tax—107, 141, 148, 166, 216 
Tuition credits—97, 109, 150, 156 
User fees—13, 19, 144, 151, 160, 169, 187, 201, 
211, 218 
Virgin Islands source income—40 
Technology. See Science and technology 
Tennessee Valley Authority—172 
Texas 
Dallas, mayor—34 
District judge, U.S.—136, 192 
Governor—34 
President's visit—28, 32, 34, 57 
Texas Food Bank, North. See North Texas Food 
Bank 
Texas Reagan-Bush Committee 
Tourism Policy Council—191 
Trade. See Commerce, international 
Trade, U.S. Court of International—135, 192 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S.—54, 95, 
119 
Transportation 
See also Aviation; Motor vehicles; Ships and 
shipping 
Administration policies—151 
Highway and mass transit assistance—13, 19, 
151, 160, 169, 202, 211, 218 
Truckers strike—187 
Transportation, Department of 
Aviation Administration, Federal—203 
Budget—172 
Coast Guard, U.S.—15] 
Deputy Secretary—190 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion—134 
Secretary—11, 13, 82, 124, 133, 134, 205 
Treasury, Department of the 
African Development Bank, involvement—208 
Assistant Secretary—197ftn. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—229 
Secretary—54, 103, 133, 206, 208, 210 
Silver sales—9 
Tribally Controlled Community Colleges Assist- 
ance Act of 1978, amendments—7 
Tricentennial Anniversary Year of German Set- 
tlement in America—53, 84 
Trucking. See Transportation 


UAW. See United Auto Workers 

Unemployment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Afghanistan occupation. Ye Afghanistan 
Arms negotiations. See Arms and munitions 
General Secretary—14, 158, 162, 177, 225 
Grain sales, U.S. See Agriculture 


108, 119, 


32n. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Continued 
Human rights violations. See Human rights 
Latin America, influence. See Latin America, 

Communist influence 
Military buildup—25, 90, 143, 215 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—177 
Nonaggression pact, proposal—14 
Polish affairs involvement—25 
Relations with U.S.—25, 77, 78, 111 

United Auto Workers—163 

United Nations 
Activities, U.S.—178 
Cyprus conflict resolution—123 
Deputy Representative, U.S.—86 
Economic and Social Council—112 
Multinational Force and Observers—21 
Organizations in Vienna, Austria, U.S. Repre- 

sentative—227 
Representative, U.S.—54, 82, 191 
Secretary-General—54, 123, 178 
Secretary-General’s Special Representative on 
Cyprus—123 
Under-Secretary-General—54 

U.S. agencies, organizations, officials, programs, 
etc. See other part of subject 

Universities. See Colleges and universities; other 
part of subject 

Urban affairs 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Transit systems. See Transportation 


Vatican City, Pope—15 
Venezuela, 25th anniversary of democracy—95 
Veterans, organization leaders—191 
Veterans Administration—186, 191 
Vice President 
Arms control negotiations, role—86 
European trip—26, 40, 50, 86, 133, 135, 158, 
225, 229 
Foreign officials, meetings—lln., 54, 
133 
Martin Luther King, Sr., tribute—64 
President, meetings—22, 56, 95, 133 
Senate President, role—6 
Victims of Crime, President's Task Force on— 
109, 133 
Vietnam Veterans Leadership program—133 
Virgin Islands 
Attorney, U.S.—136, 192 
Taxation of U.S. corporations. See Taxation 
Vision Week. See Save Your Vision Week 
Voice of America. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Voluntarism—21, 34, 157, 217 
Voting Rights Act Amendments of 1982. See Civil 
rights 


126n., 


Washington, disaster declaration—133 

Washington Redskins—133, 142 

West Virginia, wilderness preservation. See Con- 
servation 

White House Office 
Assistant to President for Cabinet Affairs—98 
Assistant to President for Communications—98 
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Assistant to President for Intergovernmental 
Affairs—98, 226 

Assistant to President for Legislative Affairs— 
98 

Assistant to President for National Security Af- 
fairs—l1n., 22, 54, 86, 126, 131ftn., 133 

Assistant to President for Policy Develop- 
ment—98 

Assistant to President for Political Affairs—98 

Assistant to President for Presidential Person- 
nel—183 

Assistant to President for Public Liaison—98 

Deputy Assistant to President for National Se- 
curity Affairs—54, 197 

Deputy Chief of Staff and Assistant to Presi- 
dent—98 

Deputy Press Secretary—54, 209 

Intergovernmental Affairs Office—99 
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White House Office—Continued 
Members, meetings with President. See Digest 
at end of each issue 
Private Sector Initiatives Coordinating Com- 
mittee-—98 
Private Sector Initiatives Office—56, 87 
Special Assistant to President for Private Sector 
Initiatives—56, 87, 98 
Wilderness Preservation System, National. See 
Conservation 
Williamsburg Conference for International Youth 
Exchange—80 
Women, administration policies—109 
Women’s Educational Programs, National Adviso- 
ry Council on—39, 134 


Years of observance. See other part of subject 

Youth. See Children and youth 

Youth Exchange, President’s Council for Interna- 
tional—80 

Youth exchange conference. See Williamsburg 
Conference for International Youth Exchange 
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